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unreconciled dualism in which Hegel's absolute idealism finds itself 
enmeshed, lies the reason for the division of the school into a right, 
or theistic, wing and a left, or materialistic, wing. 

In a final chapter on the "Criticism and Development of Hegel's 
Thought," the author presents what he considers to be the problem 
for the critics as well as the continuers of this philosophy. It is to 
preserve the vital part, that is, the new conception of the notion as 
the concrete universal, together with the dialectics of opposites and 
the theory of the gradations of reality. This would mean the repudia- 
tion of all panlogism and all speculative construction of the empirical 
particulars of nature and of history, and the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the different forms of the mind, even in their necessary 
connection and unity; and finally, the resolution of all philosophy into 
a pure philosophy of mind. The Hegelian school, he thinks, has 
utterly failed in this task, and the critics have not measured up to their 
duty either. He does not expect the critical revision of Hegel's 
philosophy to come from Germany, which has not even reprinted his 
works and often pronounces judgments upon him"" which astonish us in 
our remote Italian nook," but prefers the English studies on Hegelian- 
ism, which, he thinks, lucidly present the doctrine, faithfully interpret 
it, and criticize the master with respect and intellectual independence. 

Professor Croce's book is, in my opinion, a fine example of the 
interpreter's art. It is the business of the interpreter to tell the truth, 
to reproduce his author's thought, not to force consistency into it or 
to make of it what, perhaps, the author himself might have made of 
it if he had seen it in the light of a future generation. It is one thing 
to give us an insight into a philosophy, another to develop it, to im- 
prove it, to build upon it. Both forms of procedure are valuable, 
both have their place, both will be welcomed by the student of philos- 
ophy, but they are not the same. Professor Croce frankly admits the 
errors, difficulties, and inconsistencies where he finds them, and in 
frankly admitting them, he helps us to distinguish between the living 
and the dead elements in a great system. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Schopenhauer. Par Th. Ruyssen. Paris, Felix Alcan, 191 1. — pp. 
xii, 396. 

The series of philosophical classics which Professor Clodius Piat 
inaugurated so brilliantly with his treatises on Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle has shown a decided partiality for classic, scholastic, and, 
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naturally, French names. It is, therefore, a welcome sign to read 
this work on Schopenhauer by Professor Ruyssen, whose volume on 
Kant, in the same series, was crowned by the Institute. For in France, 
as in the English-speaking world, the presence of excellent translations 
of Schopenhauer's works has been accompanied by a curious absence, 
comparatively speaking, of adequate interpretation and criticism of 
the Sage of Frankfort's philosophy. As Professor Ruyssen says, 
"Schopenhauer has been read rather than studied " (p. viii). Leaving 
the litterateur and the essayist out of account, Professor Ruyssen 
concerns himself with Schopenhauer the philosopher, and his object 
is to present in systematic form, alongside of the life-directing currents 
of Schopenhauer's personality, the dominant principles, the historical 
significance, and the practical results of his thought. 

In his introductory chapter, discussing "The Intellectualist Tradi- 
tion and the Philosophy of Will," the author suggestively sums up the 
originality of Schopenhauer's philosophical attitude: "Voluntarism, 
intuitionism, pessimism, setting themselves in violent antagonism to the 
great Hellenic, scholastic, and Cartesian tradition" (p. 12). A study 
of the life of Schopenhauer discloses the rapid development and early 
crystallization of his philosophical thought. There are ' periods ' in 
Schopenhauer's career as a philosophical writer: the years 1814 and 
1820 serve as milestones indicating the end of the formative and the 
fertile periods respectively, and 1833 marks the retreat to Frankfort 
after the abandonment of academic ambitions, and, finally, the be- 
ginnings of public recognition. But there are no periods in the 
development of Schopenhauer's philosophy itself. It was suggested 
in the bold thesis of 1813, and, less than six years later, the thirty- 
year-old philosopher had uttered, and knew that he had uttered, his 
life's message in The World, as Will and Idea. The forty odd years 
following are spent in elaboration, elucidation, with tireless persistence 
in the face of an apathetic public. 

Persistent also are the clashing factors inherent in the system: 
frank idealism, side by side with a voluntarism that frequently lapses 
into materialistic excesses; romanticism and cynical realism all at once. 
Many writers have sought a psychological, some even a pathological, 
explanation of the incoherent character of Schopenhauer's thought, 
in terms of the ill-organized personality of the man himself. Others 
have attempted to trace the diverse currents in Schopenhauer's 
philosophy to their respective sources — romantic, scientific, religious, 
Oriental, Platonic, Kantian, post-Kantian. Professor Ruyssen recog- 
nizes the influence of all these elements in the crystallization of 
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Schopenhauer's thought. By themselves, however, they provide no 
adequate explanation. Schopenhauer's philosophy is distinctly not 
a formulated statement of his individual traits and caprices; and his 
was a personality far too original to satisfy itself with the assimilation 
of borrowed thought, far less, to rest content with a discordant eclec- 
ticism. Professor Ruyssen sets himself to examine the philosophy 
itself and to seek there the fundamental significance and the adequate 
explanation of Schopenhauer's philosophical attitude. 

The examination of Schopenhauer's World as Idea leads the author 
to regard his epistemology as "a Kantianism simplified in its method 
and more radical in its conclusions" (p. 187). Schopenhauer makes 
the line of cleavage between the ideal and the real sharp and clearly 
defined. Science deals with the laws of the world as idea, but that 
world itself lacks metaphysical reality: it is a subjective representa- 
tion, an illusory appearance, the veil of Mai'a. The pathway to 
Reality does not lead through epistemology; the kernel of the Real is 
irrational; its essence is will. The ultimate 'in-itself,' as we may say, 
is beyond the ken of the keenest intellect ; the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer really concerns itself with the most intimate manifestation of 
that Reality (p. 203). We can see the indubitable manifestations of 
the unknowable Real all about us; penetratingly, persistently Scho- 
penhauer brings all nature to bear witness to the fundamentally 
voluntaristic character of all being, organic and inorganic, animal 
and human. Yet, in spite of the apparently inexhaustible mass of 
empirical evidence, in spite of the appeal to the inmost nature of man 
himself, and the confidence with which Schopenhauer declares his 
theory to be a solution of the world-problem, there are grave fissures 
in the system. There is a wonder greater even than Schopenhauer's 
own"Wunder kwt l^o^qv" ; it is this: "That the will, undetermined 
and solitary, should have willed anything in general, and that, having, 
before all representation, by an inexplicable accident, willed life, it 
should have continued to will it, should have attached itself to it, 
obstinately, that it should have doubled all effort to multiply it, as 
if it had judged it good ..." (p. 275). This is the basic contradic- 
tion; Professor Ruyssen has put his finger on the heart of the matter. 
Other inconsistencies, as, for instance, that between the materialistic 
definition of the brain as a physiological function of the intellectual 
organism, and the idealistic assertion that the brain, along with all 
matter, is merely the subject's idea, are easily explained, once Scho- 
penhauer's fundamental premise is granted, and his irrational will- 
reality allowed without question to manifest itself rationally. 
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In Chapters IX, X, and XI, Professor Ruyssen discusses Schopen- 
hauer's pessimism, his theory of art, and his ethics. " In a metaphysic 
of irrational will, evil, no less than good, can only be an accident" (p. 
281). But pessimism need not be grounded theoretically; Schopen- 
hauer masses together abundant empirical evidence to show the futility 
of living. To the illumined ones, however, there are two pathways 
to salvation. The first leads to the passionless contemplation of the 
Platonic Ideas: the grades of manifestation of the will-reality, finding 
their apex in music. But the artist-genius enjoys freedom only in the 
brief moments of esthetic exaltation. Only morality can yield com- 
plete deliverance. 

The author believes that he has first pointed out the existence of 
three different types of ethics in Schopenhauer's system: an ethics of 
justice, an ethics of sympathy, and an ethics of abnegation. To these 
he adds a possible fourth : the ethics of Schopenhauer's own life, which 
did not merit his theoretic approval: a purely empirical ethics of 
prudence and common-sense. Justice and sympathy are the negative 
and the positive ethical expressions of a pessimistic Weltanschauung. 
Morality consists in not giving way to the normally selfish incentives 
of our natures, and in counteracting them by positive altruistic con- 
duct. Neminem laede (= justice), immo omnes, quantum potes, juva 
(= sympathy). 

Existence itself, however, is futile, and bettering the lot of others 
does not solve the problem. True salvation demands the abdication 
of the will. Professor Ruyssen believes that the doctrine of Nirvana 
rests undetermined with Schopenhauer. To his mind, the end of 
The World as Will and Idea indicates a Platonic, rather than a Budd- 
histic aspiration; as if a purified, exalted will could attain to a clearer 
vision of its own being. Such speculations, it seems to me, suggest 
the possibility of reinterpreting Schopenhauer's voluntarism in mon- 
istic terms, as a dynamic idealism with an immanently rational will as 
the essence of Reality. But the success of such a reinterpretation 
could be possible only by negating what is, after all, Schopenhauer's 
fundamental philosophical contention, namely that the epistemologist 
labors in a world of illusion. Von Hartmann's effort in a similar 
direction should not be forgotten. 

In his Conclusion, Professor Ruyssen indicates several profound 
reasons for the permanent significance of Schopenhauer's doctrine. 
In spite of flagrant errors in his criticism of Kant, Professor Ruyssen 
believes that posterity has in the main admitted his line of argument. 
Professor Ruyssen also believes that Schopenhauer's philosophy repre- 
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sents a line of development more in conformity with the spirit of 
Kantianism than the Hegelian philosophy of development (p. 372) — 
a contention that seems rather sweeping. Professor Ruyssen discusses 
Schopenhauerianism as a connecting link between Kantianism and 
modern evolutionistic empiricism, and as a metaphysical basis for 
pragmatism; he draws a parallel between the will-to-live and the 
Bergsonian "61an vital," and puts Schopenhauer in the front rank of 
the modern philosophers of liberty, side by side with Secretan, Renou- 
vier, Wundt, Boutroux, and Bergson (p. 376). 

Many specific problems arising from the study of Schopenhauer's 
philosophy the author touches upon only briefly, frankly considering 
them as outside the scope of his undertaking. For instance, the 
minutise of Schopenhauer's criticism of Kant, and his interpretation 
and use of the Platonic Ideas. Just as little does Professor Ruyssen 
discuss in any detail Schopenhauer's influence upon the philosophy 
and literature of the half-century following his death, an influence 
that connects the names of von Hartmann, Nietzsche, and Paul 
Deussen, Paulsen, Noire, Wundt, and Volkelt, Hamerling and Wagner, 
Max Nordau, Sacher-Masoch, Ibsen, Sully-Prudhomme, Loti, 
Brunetiere, Bernard Shaw, Tolstoy, and, we may certainly add, 
Thomas Hardy. Professor Ruyssen has kept himself from excursions 
into the by-paths so alluring to the usual writer on Schopenhauer, 
excursions for which the dilettante reader is only too eager, but which 
have sadly retarded the serious study of Schopenhauer's philosophy. 
He has devoted himself to the straightforward study of the person- 
ality and the philosophy of Schopenhauer, and his book is a clear 
proof of the consistency with which he has adhered to his aim. 

The bibliographical Appendix will prove useful to the popular 

reader. The topically arranged Table of Contents can only partially 

compensate for the lack of an index. 

Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 
New York City. 

A Philosophical Study of Christian Ethics. By G. F. Barbour, 
Edinburgh, 191 1. William Blackwood & Sons. — pp. xii, 440. 
The aim of this volume, as stated by the author, is "to show how 
certain of the persistent problems of ethics appear in the teaching of 
the New Testament, and to examine the specifically Christian answer 
to them." The results he hopes to attain are twofold: (1) to "give 
some added clearness to our understanding of the ethical teaching of 
the New Testament;" (2) to "show how that teaching forms the 



